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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. Ill 



BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 



AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 

LITERATURE 

Readers of the Biblical World cannot have examined carefully Dr. 
Willett's study of last month on Amos without perceiving its direct bearing 
upon questions of oppression and greed and insincerity which are vexing us 
today. Still more needed is the message of Hosea in our great centers of Chris- 
tian civilization. The studies are published not alone for the benefit of the 
readers of the Biblical World, but in order that they may be inspired to 
extend the study of the course by organizing groups in their several communities. 
This is a reminder to those who have not yet undertaken this task. Sugges- 
tions for leaders of classes follow each study. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each month 
from September, iqij, to June, 1916. To all members of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature enrolling for the course, these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0 . 50, plus 4 cents for post- 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

STUDY III 

HOSEA— A STUDY IN DOMESTIC MORALITY 

An impressive idea of the importance of personality in the ministry of the 
prophets is afforded by the contrast between Amos and Hosea. The archaic view 
that prophetic instruction is mediated through men, irrespective of their individual 
character, habits, training, and experience, no longer meets the test of facts. 

It would be quite impossible to imagine Amos as the author of one of the mes- 
sages of Hosea. They were widely separated in their natural interests, their early 
surroundings, their personal experiences, and their moral and religious problems. 

Amos was a Judean from Tekoa; Hosea was a man of Northern Israel. The 
former was a farmer; the second, a man of the town. One was moved by religious 
convictions and indignant observation of half-heathen practices to denounce the 
injustice and the superficialism of the people of Bethel. The other, through the 
agony of a personal tragedy, was led to understand the dangers to family life to which 
Samaria, the northern capital city, was exposed, and the love of God which could 
forgive even the shameful national infidelity. 

The times of Amos were the halcyon days of prosperity in the reign of Jeroboam 
II. The age of Hosea witnessed the swift descent of Israel to ruin under the kings 
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who followed that monarch and who fell one after another in the confusion that 
prevailed. 

Yet different as are the personal characteristics of these two men, they are 
rightly associated by the student of ethics and religion in Israel as closely joined in 
time, in loyalty to their ideals, and in heroic efforts to save the nation from the abyss 
into which it seemed destined to plunge. If their efforts proved unavailing to save 
the state, they were not without influence upon sensitive minds in their own age, 
in the early Christian church, and increasingly in the modern world. 



First day. — § 58. Rosea and, Gomer: Hos. 1 : 1-5. Note that in 1 : 1 we have 
mention made of Hosea's father, of whom we know nothing else, and of the kings 
who reigned in Judah and Israel. Hosea's home was in Israel, yet the rulers of 
Judah are mentioned first. Why? Note that in vss. 2, 3 Hosea is said to have 
received the divine command to marry a woman of immoral life. Does it seem 
probable that this can be a statement of fact? Is the situation relieved by the 
supposition that Hosea mistakenly thought himself commissioned of God to take 
this step, in order to teach the nation a lesson ? Or does it seem more likely that 
he unwittingly married a woman of wayward nature, and that the tragedy that 
followed brought him to a consciousness of the evil of the age, and of his own duty 
to become an interpreter of God's will to the nation ? Note particularly, in vs. 4, 
the contrast between the commendation pronounced upon Jehu by the prophets of 
his age (read II Kings 10:30 and then glance through 10: 1-29) and the conviction 
of Hosea that the conduct of that king was unjustifiable, and that his dynasty would 
have still to atone for it. 

Second day. — §59. Hosea's children: Hos. 1:6 — 2:1; Isa. 7:3; 8:3. Read 
the Hosea passage and note the prophetic use made in vss. 6, 8, 9 of the children's 
names (the phrase following each is its signification in the Hebrew). Similar use 
of names is made by another prophet, Isaiah. Read Isa. 7:3 and 8:3. Is there 
indication of growing domestic trouble in the names of the second and third chil- 
dren ("unpitied," "not of my people") ? But notice also that by the time this 
record is written, Hosea, now a prophet, has learned to use all his sad domestic 
experience as an illustration of the relations between Israel and Jehovah. Note 
also that 1 : 7 and 1 : 10 — 2 : 1 have a far different and much more sympathetic tone. 
Moreover, they seem to refer to Judah rather than Israel. It is generally thought 
that these verses were added by some later hand, in an adaptation of the message 
to the people of Judah. 

Third day. — §60. Israel the unfaithful wife: Hos. 2:2-13. Note that this 
remarkable passage is throughout a message to the nation, yet it is put in the vivid 
terms suggested by the conduct of an unfaithful wife. Could the prophet have made 
his reproofs and warnings to Israel as effective in any other way ? Consider the fact 
that the worship of Baals, the local divinities, and the gods of the other nations was 
not only infidelity to Jehovah, but that it usually included immoral practices, the 
indulgence in which broke down all ideals of domestic purity. Is this the reason 
why unfaithfulness to God begins to take the name "adultery" in the vocabulary of 
the prophets ? 

Fourth day. — §61. The reclaiming of the nation: Hos. 2:14-23. Read, and 
note that, in spite of all the unfaithfulness of the past, the prophet is not without 
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hope that the nation will return to obedience. Are Hosea's love for his wife and his 
hope for her reformation suggested strongly in these verses ? Note the promise of 
permanence and material blessing in the new relationships hoped for. Why does 
the prophet want the people to cease to say Baali ("my lord") ? Is it too suggestive 
of the worship of Baal ? 

Fifth day. — § 62. The repurchased wife: Hos. 3 : 1-5. Read, and consider that 
the story of Hosea and Gomer is told only in fragments. The prophet was far more 
interested in his mission to Israel than he was in telling of his own sad experience. 
What had happened in the home ? Is this the repetition of the account of Hosea's 
original purchase of a slave-wife? Or is it his final effort in behalf of a woman 
whom he loved, but who had left his home for her lover, and had fallen to the lowest 
depths ? In buying her back did he wish to give her protection from publicity 
and insult ? Does there seem to be some hope of final redemption left in the heart 
of the prophet ? 

Sixth day. — §63. Results of corrupt leadership: Hos. 4:1-10. Read the 
passage slowly and carefully and note the vivid picture of social conditions in 
Northern Israel. What does Hosea name as the sins of the time ? Mark the fact 
that he regards the priests and prophets as chiefly responsible for this condition. 
How could selfish and unspiritual ministers profit by the sins of the people they are 
supposed to teach ? Notice how unchastity and adultery constantly recur in the 
prophet's arraignment. Was he more sensitive to such evils than to others ? 

Seventh day. — §64. The downfall of domestic sanctity: Hos. 4:11-19. Read 
this somber description of moral conditions and consider whether the prophet was 
not justified in denouncing the religious customs of the time as responsible for the 
overthrow of virtue. Is it probable that the scenes here described were not infre- 
quent at the "high places" and in the "groves" where the rites of the half -heathen 
worship were celebrated ? Note the words to Judah in vss. 15 and 17, and see how 
the people of the Southern Kingdom, probably at a later time, were warned against 
imitation of, or association with, Northern Israel. 

Eighth day. — §65. A decadent nation: Hos. 5:1-7; Amos 7:10-17. Read 
the latter passage and recall the indignant words of Amos at Bethel, addressed to 
the priest Amaziah and to the house of the king. Read Hos. 5:1-7. On whom 
does Hosea say the responsibility rests for the sad decline in national efficiency? 
Was it not upon those in places of leadership, the priests and the king and his court ? 
Notice the threat that their children, the most desirable of possessions, they shall 
lose, because they have borne them to other gods. 

Ninth day. — § 66. Threats of coming disaster: Hos. 5:8-15. Note the alarm 
which is sounded out from some of the high places of Israel. It is a time for alarm, 
but there is no strength for resistance. Egypt and Assyria were the two nations 
who might be thought of as helpers in a time of distress. But neither can help 
now, says the prophet. It is to Jehovah that Israel should look. But he is the very 
one they have most to fear. 

Tenth day. — §67. Plea and protest: Hos. 10:1-6; Matt. 9:13. Read the 
Hosea passage and notice in vss. 1-3 the prophet's plaintive appeal to the people to 
seek safety in obedience to God's will. The times are full of peril. The state is 
tottering. Yet in spite of this, Jehovah can quickly bring days of prosperity 
again. Notice the figure of a wounded or sick person, speedily restored to health. 
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Do you notice the different tone of vss. 4 f. ( as if the prophet felt a fresh wave of 
discouragement in view of the wavering, unstable disposition of the people ? Note 
the striking words of vs. 6. Jesus quoted these words with approval. See Matt. 

Eleventh day. — §68. Deeds of blood: Hos. 6:7-11; II Kings 15:8-31; 17:1-6. 
Read the Hosea passage and picture the situation described. Then read II Kings 
15:8-31 and 17:1-6 for the record of these years. How many kings reigned over 
Israel in those few years ? How many of them came to their end in violent ways ? 
Are not Hosea's words justified ? Note that vs. 1 1 is another of the Judean additions 
by a later hand. 

Twelfth day. — §69. The heat of revel and murder: Hos. 7:1-7. Read, and 
notice the references to the work of the baker, as an illustration of the constantly 
heated atmosphere of intrigue and dissipation at the court. Read again the story 
of the final days of Israel in II Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and decide what is meant 
by "the day of our king." 

Thirteenth day. — §70. Foolish calls for foreign help: Hos. 7:8-16. Read, and 
notice, especially in vss. 8 and 11, the references to the wavering and unstable foreign 
policy of Israel, or Ephraim, as the prophet calls the nation. What two countries 
are named as the ones to which Israel alternately appeals for aid ? It is this half- 
baked, ineffective procedure which is the chief example of weakness in the state. 
What signs of premature old age are mentioned ? Note that the prophet denounces 
the nervous readiness of the officials to seek assistance in Egypt and Assyria, when 
the real source of national strength and safety is Jehovah. 

Fourteenth day. — § 71. The anger of an insulted God: Hos. 8: 1-6. Read these 
verses and mark again the word of warning in view of coming danger. Notice that 
the claim that the people make that they know God, linked with unrighteous con- 
duct, is an affront to Jehovah. They have given him no share in their politics or 
their social life. See with what contempt Hosea speaks of their conception of God 
in the phrases "thy calf" and "the calf of Samaria." Contrast the apparent indiffer- 
ence of Amos to the idolatrous worship of the age with the hot anger and scornful 
contempt of Hosea for it. Do you think the latter's experience accounts for 
this? 

Fifteenth day. — §72. Reaping the whirlwind: Hos. 8:7-14. Recall the fact 
that gods whose worship was imitated at the shrines of Israel were supposed to give 
fertility to fields and vineyards; but Hosea points out the failure of crops and the 
growing distress of the nation as a proof of the futility of the popular Baal religion. 
Note also that the very efforts made to secure the favor of strong nations like Assyria 
only add to the burdens of tribute without bringing relief. Observe the reference to 
the ceremonial offices of religion, and the prophet's insistence that they are useless. 
Do you notice the references to Judah in vs. 14 and a certain resemblance to Amos, 
especially such passages as Amos 1 -.4, 7, 10, etc. ? 

Sixteenth day. — § 73. Coming days of trouble: Hos. 9:1-6. Read, and note 
the fact that Hosea is confident that either Egypt or Assyria is to be the dreaded 
instrument of Israel's chastisement; but he is not sure as yet which of these two 
nations it is to be. Yet events soon proved Assyria to be the destroyer. The threat 
of the days of exile soon to come is the burden of these verses. What elements of 
the ritual are here mentioned ? 
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Seventeenth day. — § 74. The prophet rejected: Hos. 9: 7-10; Judg., chap. 19; Num. 
25: 1-5. Observe as you read from Hosea the prophet's indignant allusion to the 
popular antagonism to himself and his message. Does he imply that his life was 
actually put in jeopardy? Read Judg., chap. 19, as the record of an outrage now- 
recalled by current events. Also read Num. 25 : 1-5 for the references to Baal-Peor. 
What is the inference drawn by the prophet in his references to these ancient sins 
of the nation? 

Eighteenth day. — §75. A childless people: Hos. 9:11-17; Ezek., chap. 27. 
Recall in the reading of the verses from Hosea that the most ardent desire of the 
Hebrew family was for children, and the greatest misfortune was childlessness. 
Yet that is the fate that shall befall Israel. Read Ezek., chap. 27, for a description 
of the riches and beauty of Tyre. Locate it and Gilgal on the map. 

Nineteenth day. — §76. Shrines destroyed and the king cut of: Hos. 10:1-9; 
7:5; 10: 15; II Kings 5: 10, 14, 25, 30. Read in Hosea and consider the references 
to the popular symbols of religion, the altars and obelisks or "pillars," which with 
the trees, graves, or "stakes" were the significant objects at the shrines or "high 
places." Note the references to the violent death of the king in vss. 3 and 7 of 
the Hosea passage, and compare them with 7:5; 10:15, an d II Kings 15:10, 14, 25, 
and 30, the murders of Zechariah by Shallum, of Shallum by Menahem, of Pekahiah 
by Pekah, and of Pekah by Hoshea. Notice the contemptuous references to Bethel 
("house of God") as Beth-aven ("house of folly"). Again see the references to 
Gibeah, the scene of ancient iniquity. 

Twentieth day. — §77. The coming 0} the joe: Hos. 10:10-15; 7:8; 7:11; 
10 : 1 ; 1 1 : 1 . Read 10 : 10-1 5 and note the certainty of the trouble to come upon the 
land. Some well-known event is referred to in vs. 14, but the allusion is uncertain. 
Note the reference to Ephraim, or Israel, as a heifer; and compare this with other 
representations used by the prophet for the nation; e.g., a cake in 7:8, a dove in 
7:11, a vine in 10:1, a child in 11 :i, etc. What agricultural figures are used in 
these verses ? What was their value ? 

Twenly-jirst day. — §78. The tender love oj God: Hos. 11:1-4. Note the refer- 
ences to Israel as a son. How did the prophet represent the nation in chaps. 1-3 ? 
What event is referred to in vs. 1 ? What had been the divine attitude toward 
Israel in all the past, as asserted by Hosea ? To what is the figure of a child changed 
in vs. 4 ? 

Twenty-second day.— § 7 9. T lie yearning oj Jehovah: Hos. 11:5-11. Notice 
the fresh threats of disaster in vss. 5-7. The danger from Assyrian invasion was 
drawing nearer. Mark the sudden change from the tone of severity in vss. 5-7 
to one of wistful tenderness in vs. 8, which is much like 6:4m its mood. Read Gen. 
14:2 and note with what other cities of the plain Admah and Zeboim are usually 
associated. Does the entire contrast of attitude in vss. 9-1 1 indicate the possibility 
of their being a later addition ? 

Twenty-third day. — §80. Wavering Israel's chance jor repentance: Hos. 11:12 — 
12:6; 7:8-11; 8:9; 9:3; Gen. 25:26; 32:22-32. Read Hos. 11:12 — 12:6, and 
notice how frequently the prophet recurs to the weak and nervous foreign policy 
of the nation, never quite sure where it ought to look for help. Compare 7:8-11; 
8:9; 9:3. Read Gen. 25: 26 for the story of the birth of Jacob; Gen. 32: 22-32 for 
that of his wrestling, and Gen. 28:10-22 for the narrative of Jacob's dream at 
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Bethel. What is the bearing of these references to Jacob's dealings with God upon 
the attitude of the children of Jacob in Hosea's day? 

Twenty-fourth day. — §81. Altars multiplied; prophets ignored: Hos. 12:7-14; 
Amos 2:10-12; Gen., chaps. 29 ff. Read Hos. 12:7-14 carefully and reflect upon 
the constant ministry of the prophets through the generations since the birth of 
the nation. Yet in spite of this fact, what does Hosea say of the present conduct 
of the people? Read Amos 2:10-12 for a comment on the popular disinclination 
to heed prophetic counsel. On the other hand, was there any lack of altars for the 
ordinary and heathenized worship ? How does the prophet describe their numbers ? 
Read Gen., chaps. 29 ff ., for the story of Jacob's service in the land of Haran. What 
do we infer, from Hosea's use of this story, concerning his hope for Israel ? 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 82. The offended God: Hos. 13 : 1-11. Note the reference 
to Ephraim's ancient position as the leading tribe of Israel, and the moral contrast 
in the days of the prophet. The worship of Baal was the beginning of evil, and 
now even Jehovah is worshiped with as corrupt a cultus as that of Baal. What 
references are made to religious practices? What ancient blessings are recalled ? 
What is God's present attitude toward the nation ? What is said of the fate of 
king and judges ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 83. God will not repent; the end has come: Hos. 13 : 12- 
16 ; I Cor. 15:55. Read the Hosea passage carefully, and note that this is the sever- 
est of all the messages of Hosea. The prophet insists that the account is closed, and 
the doom of the nation is sealed. Observe that the opening clauses of vs. 14 are 
questions and imply a negative answer: "Shall I ransom? .... Shall I redeem?" 
No, nothing remains but for Sheol and death to bring forth their plagues and their 
destruction. God will no longer repent of his fixed purpose. Read I Cor. 15:55, 
and observe that the apostle uses the passage with exactly the reverse meaning. 

Twenty-seventh day. — §84. Concluding words of comfort: Hos. 14:1-9. Read, 
and note that these verses are in direct contrast to the preceding section. Notice 
that chap. 14 seems to be a colloquy in which the prophet, speaking for God, and the 
nation hold a conversation. What is the divine mood in these verses ? What is 
now the disposition of the people? Note the mutual promises spoken and the 
prophet's closing words of admonition. 

Twenty-eighth day. — The Book of Hosea. Review the entire book, and note that 
it falls into two natural divisions: chaps. 1-3, which give the introduction regarding 
Hosea's experience, and chaps. 4-14, which record the sermons Hosea preached. 
The first part probably deals with events which occurred in the reign of Jeroboam 
II ; the second describes conditions in the days of disaster which followed. The book 
is characterized by the vibrant, rapidly changing qualities of the prophet's own emo- 
tions. Do you find it as interesting as Amos ? Is it more difficult to understand ? 

Twenty-ninth day. — The man Hosea. Note that, with the exception of the refer- 
ences to Hosea's marriage and children, we know almost nothing about him — far 
less than about Amos. Do you think that the story of his unhappy home life 
accounts in a satisfactory manner for the nature of his messages to the people? 
Have you studied the face and attitude of Hosea in Sargent's painting, "The 
Prophets," and, if so, do you think the figure is true to the book ? What would you 
imagine to have been Hosea's age and disposition? Do you imagine he was an 
effective public speaker ? 
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Thirtieth day. — The message of Eosea. Consider once more the vividness with 
which Hosea pictures the social and political conditions of his day. Recall the 
record of his stormy age in II Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and think how necessary was 
the presence of some interpreter of God's will in such a time. What are the sins 
which he insistently rebukes ? Do you think Hosea believed his work as a prophet 
was successful ? Do you think it was ? What bearing had his own domestic tragedy 
upon his message ? Would it be true to say that the influence of Hosea is plainly 
seen in the work of later prophets, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel ? Do you think 
Hosea's sensitiveness to the moral character of manhood and womanhood in his 
day lifted the tone of life in Judah, even after Israel had perished ? 

Thirty-first day. — The message of Hosea for today. Does it not seem to you that 
the times in which we live need to ponder the lesson which Hosea tried to teach ? 
While it is not true that religious rites encourage immoral conduct as in the prophet's 
day, are there not other features of modern life which have just this tendency? 
Do you think this is the effect of some of the amusements and fashions of our time ? 
What would you say of easy divorce and its results ? Is the social evil promoted 
by such factors in so-called good society ? Are there, on the other hand, notable 
forces at work for the purification of society, the warning of youth against sexual 
dangers, and the strengthening of the home upon the foundations of purity and love ? 
Would you give the experience and the message of Hosea a place among the forces 
that have aided in this moral uplift ? Have you noticed in the study of the book 
the prophet's frequent references to incapable or irresponsible leadership? Do 
you think there is any more vital problem of public life than that of men and 
women wise, trained, and efficient for leadership, recognizing their responsibility 
to the people and to God? Would you apply the same principle to nations like 
China, and the warring peoples of Europe? 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 



BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 



INTRODUCTORY 



In passing from the study of a prophet who based his prophetic message upon 
observation and world-experience to one who draws his new ideal of Jehovah 
from a personal and private experience, we go from an oratorical type of address 
to that of the soliloquy, the lament, and tender beseeching. At first thought 
it would seem that the former type of prophet would interest the young people of 
the present generation more than the latter, and yet it has been the experience 
of the writer that among all the prophets, Hosea is frequently a favorite with 
young people. The leader of the group should not therefore feel that he has an 
uphill task before him in interesting the members of his class in this prophet. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features to introduce at this point is a 
reproduction of Sargent's "Frieze of the Prophets," painted on the walls of the 
Boston Public Library. By this time the class will be interested in the personal 



